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THE  REMOTE  CAUSE  OF  EPIDEMIC 


DISEASES. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  this  work,  it  has 
been  evident,  either  that  my  arguments  have  been  mis- 
understood, or,  else,  that  the  subject  itself  was  not  treated 
by  me,  in  the  first  instance,  so  lucidly  and  succinctly  as 
to  render  all  my  inferences  and  conclusions  apparent  to 
others.  In  order,  therefore,  to  throw  some  additional 
light  on  a subject  confessedly  obscure  and  imperfectly 
understood,  I have  been  induced  to  publish  this  Appendix, 
and  to  add  the  accompanying  maps ; which,  it  is  probable, 
will  show,  more  clearly  and  simply  than  mere  arguments 
or  discussions,  certain  points  connected  with  the  theory  I 
have  formed  of  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases.  With 
this  brief  explanation,  I may  now  proceed  to  answer  some 
of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  this  theory. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Cholera,  drawn  up  by  order  of 
the  Registrar-General, — the  most  valuable  that  has  yet 
been  published  on  this  disease, — Mr.  Farr,  the  writer, 
thus  concludes  his  notice  of  my  work:— 1st,  The  succes- 
sive outbreaks  of  cholera  in  the  districts  of  England  have 
not,  in  1882  or  1849,  been  preceded,  accompanied,  or 
followed,  by  any  earthquake,  or  visible  volcanic  pheno- 
mena ; 2dly,  Cholera  is,  apparently,  not  more  fatal  in 
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the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  volcanos  than  it  is 
elsewhere ; and,  3dly,  The  gases,  which  escape  from 
volcanos,  have  been  analyzed ; but  the  poisonous  element 
has  not  been  identified,  or  detected,  in  places  suffering 
from  cholera.  Nearly  the  same  arguments  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  similar  conclusions  drawn,  by  other  writers. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  objections,  the  misunder- 
standing has  probably  arisen  from  these  writers  confound- 
ing the  term,  volcanic  action,  with  volcanic  phenomena — 
or  eruptions  and  earthquakes.  By  a reference  to  my  work 
it  will  be  seen,  that  I attribute  epidemic  diseases,  not  to 
volcanic  eruptions  or  earthquakes,  but,  to  the  cause  which 
produces  them.  This  cause,  or,  in  other  words,  volcanic 
action,  is,  as  I infer,  a process  which  commences  in  some 
particular  part  of  the  globe,  and  which  thence  extends 
over  certain  well-defined  lines  of  the  earth’s  surface; 
giving  rise  to  phenomena  which  vary  at  different  periods 
— the  product  being  gaseous  at  first,  and  solid  afterwards. 
Now,  it  is  more  particularly  during  the  former  period 
that,  as  I have  concluded,  the  great  epidemics  which  have 
ravaged  the  earth  are  observed ; being  due  to  the  silent 
and  invisible  evolution  of  gaseous  matter  from  volcanic 
foci,  by  natural,  not  artificial,  openings.  Without  waiting 
now  to  inquire  what  these  channels  are,  we  may  presume 
it  is  only  when  the  gaseous  matter  has  accumulated  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  it  is  enabled,  by  its  elasticity,  to 
overcome  the  forces  which  oppose  its  exit.  Hence  the 
periodicity  of  such  attacks ; and  hence,  also,  the  virulence 
of  these  diseases ; for  the  poison  will  thus  be  extricated 
in  a highly  concentrated  state.  When,  however,  vents 
have  been  formed,  by  the  ejection  of  incandescent 
matter  from  the  interior  to  the  surface,  and  an  outlet 
thus  made  for  the  escape  of  the  pent-up  gaseous  sub- 
stances, we  might  a 'priori  conclude,  that  epidemics,  if 


produced  by  this  cause,  would  either  cease  altogether,  or 
I become  less  prevalent  than  before.  Such  would  appear 

I to  be  the  fact.  Thus,  if  we  take  a well-known  volcanic 
region,  the  Mediterranean,  we  shall  find  that,  from  the 
most  remote  period  of  which  we  have  any  record,  this 
I part  of  the  world  has  been  the  chosen  seat  of  pestilence 
! and  death.  Witness  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  pesti- 
lences which  ravaged  ancient  Rome,  and,  the  adjoining 
countries,  as  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  England. 
But,  since  the  severe  visitation  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  plague,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  black  death,  has 
been  confined  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  central  por- 
tion of  this  district;  instead  of  extending,  as  before,  to 
other  and  distant  regions.  Various  reasons  have  been 
given  for  the  non-appearance  of  plague  in  the  latter 
countries.  In  London,  it  was  ascribed  to  the  Great  Fire, 
and  the  purification  and  improvement  of  the  city.  But 
this  circumstance  does  not  account  for  the  well-known 
fact,  that  the  epidemic  disappeared  about  the  same  time, 
not  only  in  other  parts  of  England,  but  also  in  other 
countries.  Some  general  cause  must  therefore  be  sought 
for,  in  order  to  account  for  its  non-appearance.  I should 
myself  ascribe  it  to  the  increased  activity  of  the  volcanos 
in  the  Mediterranean ; and  to  the  change,  which  appeared 
to  have  taken  place  about  this  period,  in  the  action,  or  the 
process,  going  on  beneath  the  surface.  This  change  will 
be  evident  by  the  following  detail : — 

As  is  well  known,  the  volcanos  in  this  part  of  the 
world  are  found  in  three  distinct  districts,  named  the 
Sicilian,  the  Neapolitan,  and  the  Grecian  ; but  our  know- 
ledge is  more  perfect  respecting  the  two  former  than  the 
latter.  In  the  first  we  have  ^tna.  This  volcano  appears 
to  have  been  in  a state  of  activity  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  which  we  have  any  record ; for  an  eruption  caused  the 
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Sicani  to  desert  the  country,  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Thucydides  also  states  that,  between  the  colonization  of 
Sicily  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  year  431  b.c.,  three  eruptions 
had  occurred : while  there  were  nine  others  before  the 
Chi'istian  era.*  But,  in  the  Neapolitan  district,  all  the 
volcanos  were  in  a state  of  inactivity  from  the  remotest 
periods,  and  until  about  three  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Terrific  convulsions  then  took  place  in  Ischia,  and 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Procida,  which  were  followed 
by  eruptions  in  the  former  island ; for  a colony  established 
by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  driven  away  by  the 
concussions  and  igneous  exhalations.  But  there  was 
no  eruption  of  Vesuvius  until  a.d.  79,  when  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  were  buried  under  a shower  of  ashes — lava 
not  being  ejected.  In  fact,  we  have  no  account  of  the  flow- 
ing of  a stream  of  lava  from  this  volcano  until  the  year  1036, 
being  the  seventh  eruption  from  the  above  date.  There 
was  an  eruption ’in  1049,  and  another  in  1138,  or  9;  after 
which  a pause  ensued  of  164  years,  when,  in  1302,  a 
lava  stream  flowed  out  from  a new  vent  in  the  island  of 
Ischia.  The  next  eruption  occurred  in  1306,  between 
which  and  1631  there  was  only  one  other  (in  1500),  and 
that  a slight  one.  But  during  this  period,  or  interval  of 
repose,  ^tna  was  in  a state  of 'unusual  activity.^  “ From 
the  commencement  of  the  13th  century,”  observes  Lyell, 
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* ^tna  -would  appear  to  have  thrown  out  lava  in  some  of  these 
eruptions,  if  not  in  all — for  the  Carthaginian  army  was  arrested  by  a 
stream  of  melted  matter,  during  its  march  against  Syracuse.  It  is 
probable,  however,  as  w^as  the  case  subsequently  with  Vesuvius,  and 
as  is  generally  the  fact  with  all  recent  volcanos,  that  smoke,  gaseous 
matter,  and  scoriae,  were  principally  given  out  at  that  period. 

t There  were  only  five  eruptions  of  .^Etna  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era  until  the  year  1329  ; but  from  this  date,  until. the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  there  -w^ere  no  less  than  twenty-two. 
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‘‘to  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  the  Archipelago, 
with  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  suffered  extraordinary 
convulsions ; while  volcanic  eruptions  in  those  parts  were 
unusually  frequent.”  In  169^,  a violent  earthquake  shook 
the  whole  of  Sicily,  and  killed  60,000  persons. 

There  had  thus  been  no  violent  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
for  492  years,  when,  in  December  16^1,  seven  streams 
of  lava  poured  out  at  once  from  the  crater,  and  over- 
flowed several  villages  on  the  flanks,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  In  1666,  there  was  another  eruption, 
from  which  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a constant 
series  of  eruptions,  with  rarely  an  interval  of  rest  exceed- 
ing ten  years.^  It  has  been  precisely  during  this  last 
period,  that  the  plague  has  ceased  to  prevail  epidemically 
in  Europe  ; while  its  boundaries,  or  the  extent  of  its 
range,  have  become  more  and  more  circumscribed — being 
now  confined  to  a very  narrow  circle.  As  to  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  such  a result,  this  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, not  only  by  a reference  to  the  theory  under 
discussion,  and  to  the  remarks  already  made,  but,  also, 
from  a circumstance  that  has  been  observed  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Vesuvius.  Before  this  volcano  resumed 
its  activity,  there  was  a constant  escape  of  gaseous  matter 
from  certain  apertures  in  the  Phlegraean  Fields,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay ; for  ancient  writers  speak  of  the 
vapour  of  Lake  Avernus  as  destructive  to  animal  life. 
Birds,  in  fact,  could  not  fly  over  it,  without  being  stifled. 
Now,  however,  they  can  traverse  it  with  impunity — for 
noxious  exhalations  are  no  longer  given  out. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  earthquakes,  for 

* During  this  increased  activity  of  Vesuvius,  ^tna  has  been  more 
tranquil ; seventeen  eruptions  only  having  been  recorded  from  the  end 
of  the  17th  century  until  the  year  1819,  while  there  were  thirty- three 
of  Vesuvius. 
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although  they  appear  at  periods,  and  in  situations  where 
no  volcano  is  formed ; and  although  the  rents  and  chasms 
thus  generally  produced  are  only  temporary — sometimes 
closing  again  almost  immediately — they  occasionally  pro- 
duce the  same 'result.  In  fact,  numerous  instances  have 
been  recorded  of  the  cessation  of  plague,  immediately 
after  an  earthquake. 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  volcanic  eruptions  and  earth- 
quakes are  not  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  the  truth 
of  my  theory — for  epidemic  diseases  ought  to  be  expected 
prior  to  their  appearance,  rather  than  afterwards.  Still, 
the  occurrence  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  is,  never- 
theless, an  important  fact,  as  affording  conclusive  evidence 
of  subterranean  action  in  that  particular  spot.  It  may 
therefore  be  as  well  to  remark,  that,  although  eruptions 
have  not  occurred,  earthquakes  have  been  experienced 
over  a considerable  portion  of  the  route  pursued  by  the 
epidemic  cholera ; and  this,  too,  in  situations  where  such 
phenomena  had  not  been  observed  for  centuries — as  in 
the  upper  provinces  of  India.  Their  occurrence,  violence, 
and  extension,  previously  to  the  subsidence  of  the  black 
death”  in  Europe,  was  very  remarkable,  as  has  been  more 
particularly  dwelt  upon  in  the  first  part  of  my  work. 

We  will  now  consider  the  second  objection,  viz.,  that 
cholera  is  not  more  fatal  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  volcanos  than  it  is  elsewhere.  The  reason  of  this 
will  be  readily  understood,  if,  as  I infer,  each  volcanic 
district  is  independent  of  the  other — at  the  same  time 
that  the  result  of  the  process  varies  in -each,  according 
to  the  date,  or  its  duration.  Thus,  in  the  oldest  dis- 
tricts— where  extinct  volcanos  exist — the  only  phenomena 
witnessed  are  the  escape  of  caloric,  with  gaseous  and 
saline  matter,  from  the  mouths  of  springs — producing 
hot  or  cold  mineral  waters.  In  such  situations,  epidemic. 
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and  the  majority  of  endemic,  diseases  are  unknown,  as 
I have  more  particularly  pointed  out  in  another  place.* 

In  the  districts  nearest  to  these,  in  point  of  age,  we 
find  active  volcanos,  the  intervals  between  the  erup- 
tions being  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  circumstances, 
or  the  date  of  their  formation.  These  eruptions  are 
sometimes  accompanied,  preceded,  or  followed,  by  earth- 
quakes, which  also  vary  in  frequency  and  intensity ; 
being  more  violent  and  more  extensive  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  volcanos  that  are  the  most  recent. 

Thus,  if  we  look  to  the  most  ancient  of  the  existing 
volcanic  districts,  we  shall  find  that  epidemics  are 
unknown,  and  the  class  of  endemics  comparatively  rare. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  countries  adjoining  that  remark- 
able chain  of  volcanos,  which  occupies  the  range  of  the 
Andes,  in  South  America.-)'  According  to  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, these  volcanos — the  principal  of  which  are  situ- 
ated in  the  colossal  summits  of  the  Andes,  as  Cotopaxi 
and  Tungurchua — scarcely  have  an  eruption  once  in  a 
century.  The  period,  therefore,  when  they  will  become 
extinct  is  not  probably  far  distant,  geologically  speaking. 

In  other  situations,  however,  where  the  volcanos  are 
of  a more  recent  date,  epidemics  are  experienced,  while 
the  endemics  are  of  a more  severe  form ; their  severity 
and  frequency  being  in  exact  ratio  with  the  date  of  the 
volcanos,  and  the  duration  of  the  process,  or  action, 
that  produces  them.  Thus,  the  most  severe  epidemics 
and  endemics  of  which  we  have  any  record  occurred  in 
Egypt,  in  former  ages,  and  in  Italy,  in  more  recent 

* “ Statistical  Report  of  the  Epidemic  Cholera  in  Jamaica.”  Chapter, 
“ Prevention  of  the  Disease.” 

t Dr.  Bryson  remarks  that,  with  some  few  exceptions  in  which  fevers 
and  ague  exist,  both  sides  of  the  Andes  are  eminently  salubrious. 
(“  Statistical  Reports  of  the  Health  of  the  Navy,  from  1837  to  1843.”) 
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ones ; while  they  have  gradually  decreased  in  intensity, 
up  to  the  present  time. 

In  those  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  where  neither 
active  nor  extinct  volcanos  are  found,  the  earthquake 
is  the  only  phenomenon,  which  denotes  the  existence  of 
volcanic  action  beneath  the  surface.  When  this  occurs 
in  districts,  where  such  phenomena  were  previously 
unknown,  and  where  no  signs  exist  of  the  previous 
operation  of  this  cause  beneath  the  surface,  we  have 
reason  to  infer  that  a new  volcanic  line  is  being  formed. 
Now  it  is  precisely  in  such  situations  that,  as  I 'have 
concluded,  epidemic  diseases  of  a distinct,  and,  perhaps, 
previously  unknown,  character  are  experienced.  As,  also, 
each  volcanic  district  is  distinct,  the  one  from  the  other, 
while  the  process  itself  varies  in  each,  at  the  same  epoch ; 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  find,  that  the  diseases  which 
prevail  there  would  also  vary,  either  in  character  or  inten- 
sity. This  is  actually  the  case ; for  while  plague  is 
confined  to  the  Mediterranean,  yellow  fever  is  the  epi- 
demic of  the  West  Indies,  and  dysentery — in  its  severest 
form — that  of  the  East ; while  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  this  difference  by  any  cause  existing  above  the  surface 
— the  temperature,  soil,  and  all  external  circumstances 
being,  apparently,  the  same.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
will  not  be  surprising  to  find,  that  the  epidemic  cholera 
has  prevailed  least  of  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vol- 
canos ; while  its  non-appearance  in  such  situations,  so 
far  from  being  contrary  to  my  theory,  is  rather  in  favour 
of  it. 

But,  although  these  different  districts  are  quite  distinct, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  ancient  and  modern  systems, 
as  Lyell  has  justly  remarked,  may  cross  and  interfere  with 
each  other.  Thus,  five  active  volcanos  traverse  Mexico 
from  east  to  west,  intersecting  the  range  of  the  Andes  at 
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an  angle  of  70°;  while  the  line  is  continued  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  connecting  them  in  a westerly  direc- 
tion with  the  volcanic  group  of  islands,  called  the  Isles  of 
Revillagigedo,  and,  in  an  easterly  one,  with  the  West 
Indian  Islands.^  In  other  instances,  the  new  volcanic 
line  would  appear  to  be  lost  in  the  old  one,  and  not  to 
have  proceeded  any  further  in  that  direction.  This 
geological  fact  is  interesting  and  important  on  the  present 
occasion ; as  it  may  throw  some  light  on  a very  singular 
circumstance  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  epidemic 
cholera,  and  which  has  hitherto  remained  unexplained. 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  principal  route  which 
the  disease  took,  after  leaving  India,  was  up  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  along  the  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ; 
whence  it  proceeded,  in  almost  a direct  line,  to  Antioch, 
which  experienced  a severe  visitation  in  1823.  It  was 
naturally  expected,  that  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the 
Mediterranean  would  then  have  been  invaded,  and  that 
Europe  was  destined  to  be  attacked  from  this  point. 
Instead  of  this,  the  disease  extended  no  further  in  that 
direction — Europe  being  invaded  by  another  route,  after 
an  interval  of  seven  years. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  third  and  last  objec- 
tion, which  is,  that,  although  we  are  acquainted  with  a 
great  many  gases,  which  are  given  out  from  the  ducts 
of  volcanos,  the  same  substances  have  not  been  detected 
in  the  air  of  those  places  where  cholera  has  prevailed. 
To  this  I would  observe,  that  cholera  and  other  diseases 
cannot  be  produced  by  any  of  those  gases,  which  are 
generally,  and  almost  uniformly,  given  out  from  the  ducts 
of  volcanos ; not  only  because  these  gases,  when  inspired 
artificially,  produce  different  results,  but,  also,  from  the 
fact,  that,  although  the  evolution  of  gaseous  matter  is 
* Lyell,  op.  c^^.,  page  317. 
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pretty  uniform,  and  sometimes  very  abundant,  persons 
who  reside  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  volcanos 
are  seldom  attacked  with  disease — at  least  as  the  conse- 
quence of  eruptions. 

As,  therefore,  the  poison  of  cholera,  if  generated  in 
subterranean  reservoirs,  must  be  different  to  the  gases 
usually  given  out  from  the  ducts  of  volcanos,  the  whole 
of  which,  at  least  those  that  have  been  detected,  cpr- 
respond  with  well  known  chemical  compounds ; it  cannot 
be  more  surprising,  that  this  unknown  and  invisible 
substance  should  have  escaped  detection,  than  that 
malaria,  the  existence  of  which  we  are  certain  of,  should 
have  remained  so  long  undetected  and  unknown.  Not 
only  are  we  certain,  that  the  latter  poison  exists  in  the 
air  of  particular  places,  and  over  extended  surfaces  of 
the  globe  ; but,  we  also  know  the  laws  wdiich  regulate 
its  extrication  from  the  surface,  and  its  diffusion  in  the 
surrounding  air.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  fact  that 
it  must  be,  at  particular  times  and  in  particular  localities, 
in  a highly  concentrated  state ; chemists  have  altogether 
failed  in  their  attempts  to  detect  this  poisonous  substance, 
or,  to  ascertain  its  nature  or  composition.  And  thus  it  will 
continue,  until  the  science  of  chemistry  is  more  advanced, 
or,  until  accident  demonstrates  the  existence  and  nature  of 
these  invisible  agents. 

We  have,  however,  ample  proof  that  poisonous  elements, 
destructive  of  animal  life,  are  generated  in  subterranean 
reservoirs ; for,  occasionally,  the  surrounding  inhabitants 
are  attacked  with  disease,  immediately  after  a particular 
eruption.  But,  it  is  more  particularly  after  the  occurrence 
of  earthquakes,  when  chasms  are  produced,  that  men  and 
cattle  have  been  swept  off  by  pestilence — several  ex- 
amples of  which  have  been  recorded  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work. 
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Having  thus  answered,  what  I consider  to  he,  the 
principal  objections  that  have  been  advanced  against  the 
theory  under  consideration,  I shall  content  myself  now 
with  referring  those  interested  in  the  subject,  and  anxious 
for  further  information,  to  the  work  itself — in  which  will 
be  found  all  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  my 
conclusions  rest.  I would  wish,  however,  before  closing 
these  remarks,  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the 
history,  as  therein  detailed,  of  the  black  death  ” of  the 
fourteenth  century ; by  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  pestilence, 
concussions  of  the  earth,  and  atmospherical  vicissitudes, 
with  floods,  inundations,  and  failure  of  the  crops,  prevailed 
at  the  same  time,  and  to  an  extent  that  has  never  been 
witnessed  since.  The  occurrence  of  the  latter  phenomena, 
at  epidemic  periods,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  at  the 
present  moment ; for,  if  it  be  true,  that  they  are  due  to  the 
same  cause  as  the  former,  and  that  the  whole  are  common 
effects  of  a common  cause,  we  shall  have  additional 
evidence  afibrded  us  of  the  operation  of  volcanic  action, 
along  the  whole  line  of  route  pursued  by  the  epidemic 
cholera.  Although,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  my 
work,  such  phenomena  could  not  have  prevailed  to  any 
extent  in  Europe,  I nevertheless  dwelt  upon  the  remark- 
able fact,  that  great  and  unusual  atmospherical  vicissitudes 
had  occurred  in  India,  subsequently  to  the  appearance  of 
the  epidemic  cholera;  being  more  remarkable  in  that 
climate,  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  the  seasons  at  all 
other  periods. 

It  was,  also,  my  object  to  show,  that  the  blights  and 
pestilences  in  the  vegetable  creation  were  due  to  the 
same  cause ; while,  also,  an  inference  was  naturally  drawn 
* that  the  same  visitations  might  be  expected  now,  as  at 
former  epidemic  periods.  This  was  in  1841,  before  the 
appearance  of  the  potato  disease,  or  the  other  maladies 
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which,  of  late  years,  have  affected  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
As,  however,  this  subject  has  been  more  fully  discussed 
in  the  first  part  of  this  w'ork,  and  in  another  expressly 
devoted  to  its  consideration,  it  must  be  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  circumstance  on  this  occasion. 

It  is  right  to  remark,  also,  in  the  last  place,  that  the 
truth  or  fallacy  of  this  theory  is  not  only  interesting  in  a 
scientific,  but  also  in  a practical  point  of  view  ; for,  unless 
we  have  clear  and  distinct  notions  as  to  the  cause,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  adopt  effective  and  certain  mea- 
sures for  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  MAPS. 

In  the  first  map  have  been  delineated  the  three  principal 
volcanic  regions  of  the  world,  in  order  to  show,  that  the 
phenomena  connected  with  volcanic  action  are  confined  to 
particular  lines  of  the  earth’s  surface — the  geographical 
boundaries  of  which  have  been  well  ascertained,  and  accu- 
rately defined,  by  geologists.  On  the  same  map  has  been 
traced  the  principal  route  of  the  epidemic  cholera,  or,  the 
presumed  and  newly -formed  volcanic  line. 

In  the  next  map,  we  have  a very  remarkable  example  of 
the  curvilinear  direction  which  volcanic  lines  sometimes 
pursue.^  In  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 

* This  map  has  been  copied  from  one  in  “ Lyell’s  Geology,” 
but  this  fact,  through  an  inadvertence,  has  not  been  inserted  in 
the  engraving.  Having  left  a rough  sketch  with  the  litho- 
grapher, just  previous  to  my  departure  from  England,  I found 
the  whole,  contrary  to  my  intention  or  wish,  finished  on  my 
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Andes,  in  the  first  map,  the  volcanic  line  is  distinctly 
marked,  and  easily  traced,  by  the  range  of  volcanos,  or 
vents,  which  extend  along  the  whole  line  at  comparatively 
short  distances.  But,  in  other  instances,  as  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  volcanos,  instead  of  extending  along  the 
whole  of  the  line,  or  the  principal  part  of  it,  are  grouped 
together  in  the  centre  of  the  district.  In  these  cases,  the 
extent  of  the  subterranean  region  has  been  well  ascer- 
tained by  observing  the  direction  of  the  concussions,  and 
the  limitation  of  their  effects — a result  easily  obtained, 
for  it  is  a well-known  fact,  that  earthquakes  return  again 
and  again  to  the  same  spot,  and  along  the  same  line  ; 
being  experienced,  at  the  same  moment,  at  very  distant 
points — hundreds  of  miles  apart. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that,  as  volcanic  foci,  or 
reservoirs,  invariably  extend  beyond  the  range  of  vol- 
canos, the  actual  lines  reach  much  farther  than  the  limits 
assigned  to  them  on  the  maps.  Although,  therefore,  the 
cholera  track  would  appear  to  be  greater  than  either  of  the 
volcanic  lines,  it  is,  probably,  not  so  in  reality.  In  fact, 
as  the  volcanos  of  the  Andes  extend  a distance  as  great 
as  from  the  pole  to  the  equator ; if  we  conclude,  that  the 
same  line  is  continued  beneath  the  surface,  for  a third 
more  of  that  distance,  the  range  of  the  subterranean  action 
would  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  epidemic  cholera,  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add,  also,  that  the  boun- 
daries of  the  different  volcanic  regions,  as  designated  in 
the  maps,  are,  to  a great  extent,  imaginary  ; for  the  minor 
effects  of  volcanic  action  are  felt  to  considerable  distances, 

return.  It  was,  consequently,  too  late  then  to  make  any 
alteration.  This  must  also  be  my  excuse  for  one  or  two  other 
omissions  and  inaccuracies  in  the  first  map. 
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on  either  side  of  the  great  central  line — as  defined  by  the 
formation  of  vents,  or  the  severity  of  the  shocks,  when 
earthquakes  are  experienced.  Thus,  in  the  earthquake  at 
Oporto,  in  1755,  although  the  severity  of  the  shock  was 
confined  to  one  particular  line,  running  east  and  west, 
minor  effects  of  the  same  shock — such  as  agitation  in  the 
air  and  in  the  waters  of  lakes  and  springs — were  remarked 
on  the  same  day,  and  in  different  spots,  in  France,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c. 

The  third  map  has  been  added,  in  order  to  show,  that 
those  atmospherical  phenomena,  termed  hurricanes,  and 
which  have  been  referred  by  me  to  the  same  common 
cause,  are  also  confined  to  particular  lines  of  the  earth’s 
surface ; at  the  same  time  that  they  are  only  witnessed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  volcanic  regions — as  those  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  Mauritius,  and  the  China  sea. 

While,  however,  all  the  severe  hurricanes  of  which  we 
have  any  record  occur  in  recent  volcanic  districts,  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  and  confirmative  of  the  con- 
clusions which  I have  drawn  on  the  subject,  as  to  the 
connexion  which  exists  between  these  various  phenomena, 
that,  in  the  regions  where  epidemic  diseases  are  unknown, 
there  also  the  hurricane  is  not  experienced.  This  is  the 
case  along  the  line  of  the  Andes,  for  the  writer  before 
quoted  (Dr.  Bryson)  informs  us,  that  the  regions  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  this  great  chain  are  not  swept  by  the 
typhoon,  or  the  tornado  ; and,  except  the  pampero  of  the 
Plate,  there  are  few  violent  commotions  of  the  earth. 
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Witli  laudable  zeal,  a philosophic  mind,  and  unwearied  industry,  Mr, 
prosecuted  the  investigation  of  the  late  Epidemic  Cholera,  both  in  this 
T and  in  Spain ; and  has  now,  after  a considerable  interval,  given  us  the 
of  his  meditations  and  reflections.  We  are  unable  to  accompany  our 
i through  all  the  analogies  between  volcanic  and  epidemic  phenomena, 
vince  great  research  after  facts,  and  considerable  ingenuity  in  harnessing 
lets  to  the  car  of  his  theory.” — Medico -Chirurgical  Review. 

|Mr.  Parkin,  with  much  skill  and  ingenuity,  by  following  the  inductive 
,1  of  reasoning,  has  connected  the  Remote  Cause  of  Epidemics,  and  espe- 
;he  Cholera  Morbus,  with  volcanic  action  manifested  on  the  crust  of  the 
Uthe  efiects  of  which  action,  he  shows,  are  regulated  by  laws  similar  to 
vhich  govern  the  duration  and  progress  of  various  malignant  diseases, 
i ingenious  theory  can  be  established  by  facts  and  observations,  Mr.  Par- 
ky claim  the  merit  of  the  important  and  beneficial  discovery,  that  it  is 
; and  not  persons,  that  are  infected  at  epidemic  periods.” — Asiatic  Journal. 

As  regards  the  essential  nature  of  the  remote  cause  of  epidemics,  we  know 
iely  nothing.  The  theory  of  its  volcanic  origin,  although  far  from  being 
strated,  is  yet  shown  in  the  work  under  notice,  to  rest  upon  strong  pro- 
ve evidence.” — The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

It  is  a work  which  deserves  no  small  meed  of  praise,  and  one  that  will 
}f  great  interest  to  the  Meteorologist,  as  also  to  tlie  Medical  Practitioner, 
ode  in  which  the  subject  has  been  handled  by  Mr.  Parkin  reflects  the 
b credit  upon  his  researches." — Meteorological  Journal 

The  method  this  really  clever  author  avails  himself  of,  to  make  out  hia 
8,  by  reducing  all  other  causes  that  might  produce  plague,  to  the  argu- 
n ad  absurdum,  thus  lea%nng  his  readers  no  choice,  if  they  will  have  a 
for  these  dreadful  calamities,  but  the  one  that  he  offers  them. — Metropo^ 
Magazine. 
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“ We  may  recommend  Mr.  Parkin’s  treatise  to  our  readers,  and  to  sui 
them  as  belong  to  the  medical  profession  more  especially,  with  great  confidt 
His  speculations  on  the  probable  cause  of  hurricanes  are  extremely  ingeni 
and  will  no  doubt,  excite  attention  in  scientific  quarters.” — United  Set 
Gazette. 

“ We  remarked  on  a former  occasion,  when  reviewing  Mr.  Parkin's  v 
on  Gout,  that  there  was  a philosophic  character  of  mind  in  the  author 
would  produce  future  examination.  The  volume  before  us  exemplifies  the  t: 
of  this  observation,  and  the  result  is  a work  of  extensive  reading,  minute 
amination,  and  deep  reflection.” — Colonial  Magazine. 

“ It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  give  even  a slight  vdew  of  the  reasoni(|i 
Mr.  Parkin,  or  of  the  facts  upon  w'hich  he  founds  them,  and  therefore  we'  n 
refer  those  who  feel  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  his  work ; which,  deal 
little  in  merely  medical  technicalities,  and  giving  some  extraordinary  accot: 
of  Epidemic  Diseases,  by  which  the  human  race  has  fearfully  sufiered,  is  i 
character  to  interest  all  readers,  whether  professional  or  non-professional. 
Argus. 

“ The  mass  of  information  which  is  conveyed,  the  modesty  with  which  i 
various  theories  are  broached,  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  argon , 
throughout,  render  the  work  one  of  the  most  pleasing  we  have  ever  real’ 
Liverpool  Mercury. 

“ This  work  is  written  in  the  true  philosophic  spirit,  and  is  a good  spedr 
of  the  inductive  mode  of  reasoning." — Times. 
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“ Dr.  Parkin  advocates  the  employment  of  carbon,  but  especially  carbonic  acid, 
as  veritable  specifics  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of  Indian,  or  maHgnant  Cholera. 
His  experience  has  been  extensive  in  Spain,  a country  in  which  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  were  very  severe  during  its  last  invasion  of  Western  Europe.” — Lancet. 

“ This  chemical  agent  is  a specific  remedy  for  the  cure  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera  in 
its  first  and  second  periods,  administered  by  skilful  hands  and  with  medical  tact. 
We  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  saving,  with  this  remedy,  scores  of  individuals 
who  were  brought  to  the  gates  of  death.” — J)rs.  Ardemly  Frau^  and  SomcTi. 

“ As  a prophylactic,  also,  it  acquired  a speedy  reputation.” — Dr.  Wilson  on  the 
Cholera  at  Xeres. 

“ Nor  have  I heard  of  a single  instance,  where  any  one  has  taken  his  (the  Author’s) 
remedy  as  a preventive  that  has  been  attacked  with  the  disease.” — Letter  from  cm 
English  Merchant  at  Messina. 

“ Dr.  Parkin’s  prophylactic  treatment  is  simple — it  is  such  as  can  alarm  no  one  ; 
and  it  has  to  us  the  recommendation  that  it  coincides  almost  precisely  with  the 
practice  of  that  able  and  excellent  man,  Dr.  Macann  (unhappily  now  lost  to  the 
world),  who  is  described  as  ‘a  saving  angel’  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leigh’s  ‘History  of 
the  Cholera  at  BHston,’ — where,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  Cholera  fell  more 
severely  than  upon  any  other  town  in  England.” — Standard. 
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“We  Lave  read  the  whole  of  Dr.  Parkin’s  brochure  with  great  interest,  and 
strongly  recommend  the  statements  which  it  contains  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.” — Medical  Gazette. 

“We  would  much  rather  trust  to  the  etFervesciug  draughts  of  Mr,  Parkin,  or 
the  cold  water  of  Dr.  Shute,  than  to  remedies  of  more  potent  influence  in  the 
animal  economy.” — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

“ The  plan  of  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Parkin,  whose  treatise  I obtained 
out  of  mere  curiosity  when  I was  in  Barcelona,  has  efiected  wonders,  since  it  has 
cured  all  with  whom  it  has  been  tried.” — Letter  from  the  Fnglish  Vice-Consul  at 
Rosas,  in  FI  Vapor  of  Barcelona,  No.  261,  1835. 

“The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  a chemical  agent  which  positively  neutralizes  the 

morbiflc  poison  of  Cholera In  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge,  the 

Materia  Medica,  in  this  case,  has  no  other  agent  which  can  replace  it.” — Dr. 
Ardevol. 

“ If  carbonic  acid  relieves  diarrhoea,  rice-water  evacuations,  and  coUapse,  we  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  considered  to  be  anything  but  an  a/ntidote.^' — Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review. 

“But  what  was  our  pleasing  surprise  when  we  really  saw  all  the  patients,  who 
summoned  us  before  the  state  of  collapse  became  developed,  change,  as  hy  enchant-  \ 

ment,  their  morbid  condition  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  gas If  the 

patient  has  that  continued  mortal  oppression  at  the  prsecordia,  with  burning  heat 
in  the  epigastric  region,  vomitings,  and  rice-water  evacuations  j remarkable 
alteration  in  the  physiognomy,  without  having  altogether  lost  the  temperature  of  \ 
the  extremities,  it  may  be  said  that  the  carbonic  acid,  in  these  cases,  acts  , 
miraculously  J"* — Report  of  the  Bractitioners  of  Masaro. 

“ When  this  is  the  case  (that  is,  when  collapse  has  supervened  or  commenced)  i 
the  employment  of  carbonic  acid  gas  produces  wonderful  efiects,  administered 
according  to  the  method  of  Dr.  John  Parkin,  an  honorary  Fellow  of  this  Academy. 
This  treatment  should  be  continued  even  in  the  state  of  confirmed  collapse  {Cholera  y 
asphyxia),  on  account  of  its  being  the  most  efficacious  and  direct  of  aU  the  plans  :/ 
that  have  been  tried.” — Official  Report  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Ba/rcelona. 

“ The  real  ANTIDOTE  to  the  disease.” — Note  of  Dr.  Sauch,  the  Secretary. 
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“ Dr.  Parkin,  already  known  to  the  scientific  world  for  his  investigation  of  the 
i causes  of  epidemic  cholera,  and  its  antidote,  by  the  administration  of  carbonic  acid 
; "as,  &c.,  has  just  published  another  work,  in  which  we  find  the  same  extensive 
researches,  minute  examination,  deep  reflection,  and  philosophic  character  of  mind, 

! which  distinguished  his  former  lucubrations.” — County  Herald. 

“ An  elaborate,  scientific,  and  practical  memoir  on  the  subject,  highly 
interesting  to  the  vegetable  physiologist  and  scientific  man,  as  well  as  the  farmer. 
1 . . . . The  amount  of  learning  and  research  brought  to  bear  on  the  question ; the 
lucid  manner  in  which  the  various  debateable  points  are  disposed  of,  and  the 
fjclearness  and  perspicacity  of  all  the  theories,  fully  entitle  it  to  an  attentive  perusal.” 
||— ^S'co^^^sA  Farmer. 

“We  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  every  gardener  and  practical  agricul- 
turist, as  one  of  the  best  pamphlets  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
which  has  ever  fallen  into  our  hands.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  perused  by  every 
person  who  is  in  any  way  interested — and  who  is  not?— in  the  prevention  of  results 
iio  fearfully  disastrous  as  that  which  has  recently  been  the  scourge  of  Ireland,  and 
(isxposed  thousands  in  England  to  sufferings  and  privations  most  intense.” — Not- 
• tingham  Review. 

I “ This  treatise  combines  the  rarely  associated  merits  of  being  at  once  practical, 
i intelligible,  and  scientific.  We  earnestly  recommend  our  agricultural  friends  to 
read  this  cheap  little  work.  It  is  no  formidable  volume,  and  it  well  deserves  perusal 
lit  the  present  moment.” — The  Sussex  Agricultural  Express. 

“ This  work,  although  not  the  production  of  a practical  agriculturist,  or 
|30tanist,  is  deserving  of  the  serious  study  and  attention  of  every  person  who  comes 
jiinder  either  of  these  denominations.”— Sheffield  Times. 

“It  is  the  best  publication  on  the  subject  we  have  seen.” — The  Taunton 
■ Courier. 
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“ Dr.  Parkin  is  known  as  the  scientific  investigator  of  the  causes  of  epidemi  i 
cholera,  and  as  such,  and  for  his  other  scientific  attainments,  is  entitled  to  a hearing  4 
now  that  he  has  taken  up  a subject  which  others  have  rendered  almost  threadbare  I 
He  first  enters  on  the  history  of  the  vegetable  pestilence  which  has  committed  sucl  I 
sad  ravages  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe  ; then  inquires  into  its  probable  cause  j 
and,  finally,  proceeds  to  refute  the  theories  of  the  several  Writers  who  ascribe  th  j 
disease,  either  to  the  decay  of  the  tuber  from  constitutional  debility,  caused  by  ove  ’ 
cultivation,  or  the  wearing  out  of  the  races  ; to  the  generation  of  fungi,  o » 
parasitical  and  other  insects  ; or  to  the  alteration  of  the  seasons,  or  some  particula  ^ 
but  inappreciable  change  in  the  constituent  elements  of  the  atmosphere.  Th 
great  object  of  our  author,  however,  is  not  to  refute  the  theories  or  fallacies  o t 
others,  but  to  point  out  the  remedial  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  ravages  c-  j 
the  pestilence.” — Banbury  Guardian. 


“ Dr.  Parkin  is,  as  we  have  formerly  shown  (see  ‘ Gardener’s  Chronicle,*  pp 
691  and  773,  1846),  an  advocate  of  atmospherical  miasm,  the  nature  of  which  i 
unknown,  and  he  places  the  potato  disease  in  the  same  category  as  cholera,  anij 
other  pestilences  of  a like  nature.  We  will  not  repeat  the  remarks  we  hav 
formerly  made  on  this  subject,  but  may  point  to  Dr.  Parkin’s  pamphlet  as  a ver 
able  explanation  of  his  views,  supported,  as  he  conceives,  by  a multitude  of  case 

which  are  skilfully  arranged  and  brought  to  bear Whether  Dr.  Parkin 

right  or  wrong  in  his  views  (of  the  cause  of  the  disease),  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  tha 
they  are  reasonable,  not  contrary  to  evidence,  nor  irreconcileable  with  many  factsj 
and  that  his  recommendations  are  among  the  most  judicious  we  have  seen,  w’hateve 
may  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease  in  question.” — Gardener's  Chronicle. 

“ This  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  the  many  works  that  have  already  been: 

published  on  the  potato  disease We  regard  the  work  as  a most  valuabl 

and  useful  one — one  which,  at  the  present  moment,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  c 
every  farmer  in  the  kingdom.  What  other  theorists  appear  to  have  been  gropin.i 
their  way  after  in  the  dark.  Dr.  Parkin  has  hit  upon  at  once.  His  is  no  mer 
conjectural  hypothesis  ; it  is  a sound  and  rational  theory,  simple  in  its  nature,  an*i 
supported  by  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  facts.  We  look  upon  it,  in  fact,  a 
affording  a plain  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  a phenomenon,  which  has  hithert 
baffled  the  researches  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country.” — Sunda^. 
Times. 
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“ A very  ingenious  and  cleverly  composed  treatise  by  a man  of  talent.  Hi 
theory  of  the  cause  is  volcanic  action,  disengaging  gases  through  the  earth, — hi 
cure  their  neutralization  by  means  of  carbon  in  its  different  forms.” — Edinburg 
Weekly  Register. 

“ Whether  or  not  the  facts,  so  well  arranged  to  lead  to  a logical  issue  ii 
support  of  his  theory,  are  sufficient,  is  not  of  so  great  importance  as  the  practica 
means  suggested  for  the  prevention  of  the  recurrence  of  the  like  calamitous  stat 
in  future.  Carbon  and  its  compounds  have  been  found  totally  to  prevent  the  diseasi 
and  numerous  examples  are  on  record  of  its  beneficial  operation  in  saving  the  crop. 
— Kilmarnock  Journal. 
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“ The  Author  attributes  the  disease  to  poison,  produced  by  subterranean  gases 
and  recommends  charcoal  as  an  antidote,  and  a mixture  of  chalk  and  common  salt 
or  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  a preventive.” — Wisbech  Advertiser. 

“We  hope  the  simple  plan,  recommended  by  Dr.  Parkin,  will  be  tried  by  ou 
agricultural  and  horticultural  readers.” — Bedford  Times. 
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“ The  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  cultivator  of  the  soil,  as  it 
! abraces  every  description  of  vegetation,  and,  if  the  experiments  suggested  be 
' -.rried  out  on  an  extended  scale,  the  public  will  be  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Parkin 
|r  the  elucidation  of  important  facts,  and  for  the  devotion  he  has  paid  to  the 
!l-absorbing  subject,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  most  experienced 
iriters,  and  practical  agriculturists.” — The  County  Chronicle. 

“ A publication  issued  with  the  best  of  intentions,  showing  various  methods, 
iid  suggesting  many  excellent  ideas,  as  to  the  planting  of  the  potato,  &c.,  to  ensure 
|iund  and  perfect  crops.  It  likewise  gives  some  excellent  information  respecting 
I e method  to  be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  at  the  time  of  making  its 
Jjpearance — the  result  of  deep  study  and  practical  research.” — Leicester  and  Mid- 
I nd  Counties  Advertiser. 

“We  have  before  noticed  works  by  the  same  author,  and  were  prepared, 
'.erefore,  for  the  perusal  of  a sensible  and  logical  essay  on  the  above  important 

ibject We  recommend  the  treatise  to  the  attention  of  all  concerned  in 

le  cultivation  of  the  potato,  or  other  plants  liable  to  suffer  from  the  much  dreaded 
)idemic,  convinced  that  they  will  learn  much  from  its  study,  and  may  have  reason 
t be  thankful  for  its  suggestions.” — The  Liverpool  Mercury. 

“ In  all  its  details  it  is  extremely  intelligible  and  rational,  and  conducts  its 
iaminations  with  a clearness,  and  its  experiments  with  an  ingenuity  of  arrange- 

aent,  which  carry  the  reader  along  with  it,  step  by  step These  recom- 

tendations,  besides  being  deduced  most  logically  from  the  collected  particulars  of 
jveral  experiments,  are  put  forward  also  upon  the  authority  of  practical  adoption ; 
a both  which  accounts  the  work  will  be  the  more  acceptable  to  agricultural 

Iroducers.” — Morning  Advertiser. 

“ Although  the  manifold  absurdities  of  Mr.  Alfred  Smee  have  thrown  discredit 
pon  the  attempts  of  non-agricultural  persons  to  elucidate  the  vexata  questio  of  the 
otato  disease;  yet  we  strongly  hope  that  this  may  not  operate  against  Dr.  Parkin’s 
ever  brochure,  which  treats  the  subject  of  the  potato  disease  with  more  respect  to 
Dmmon  sense  than  anything  we  have  yet  seen  on  the  subject.  We  strongly  recom- 
lend  it  to  our  readers.” — The  Liverpool  Chronicle, 

“ The  publication  abounds  with  important  facts  relative  to  this  unfortunate 
lalady,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
griculture.” — The  Tenby  Chronicle. 

“ This  is  a very  able  and  elaborate  treatise  on  a subject  of  vast  importance, 
t this  time,  to  the  great  human  family,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.” — The 
Nottingham  Mercury. 

“ The  subject  of  the  potato  disease  is  treated  elaborately  and  interestingly  in 
nis  pamphlet.” — The  Magnet. 

“We  would  earnestly  recommend  a perusal  of  this  scientific  treatise.” — Lincoln 
standard. 

“ It  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  subject  that  has  appeared We  recom- 

lend  all,  therefore,  immediately  to  procure  it.” — The  Somerset  County  Herald. 
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“ We  had,  on  a former  occasion,  an  opportunity  of  stating  our  opinion  c 
Dr.  Parkin,  as  an  author,  and  whom  we  characterized  as  one  who  thought  fc 
himself,  and  did  not  take  for  granted  the  mere  opinions  of  any  man,  without  dul 
considering  whether  they  were  founded  on  truth  and  reason,  capable  of  bearing  th 
test  of  experience,  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Verulam  (Bacon)  in  his  ‘ Inductiv 
System  of  Philosophy.’  ” — The  Plough. 

“ The  learned  writer,  true  to  the  title  of  his  work,  philosophically  discusses  th 
cause  of  blight,  not  only  in  the  potato  but  various  other  crops.  Nor  does  he  sto 
there;  for  he  treats,  in  a concise  form,  of  epidemics  amongst  the  animal  creatior 
and  proceeds  to  suggest  remedies  for  our  distresses,  with  which  it  is  desirable  al 
should  be  made  acquainted.” — The  Farmer’s  Gazette. 

“ The  comparative  exemption  of  the  denizens  of  the  ocean  from  those  epidemit 
maladies  to  which  terrene  animals,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Parkin,  vegetables  also 
are  subject,  is  next  pointed  out,  as  an  additional  inducement  to  render  the  supplj 
from  that  source  still  further  available.” — The  Irish  Farmer’s  Journal. 

“ The  work  before  us  should  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible,  for  the  benefil 
of  the  potato-growers  of  the  country.” — Farmer’s  Journal. 
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